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relation between the logical entity and the empirical individual which, 
as Plato said, partakes of it? And when may we be said to "see" a 
genuine straight line? On this point, I have already said, in my 
previous discussion, 2 all that it occurs to me to say. 

Professor Pitkin feels that I part company from him when I say 
that "the line is the definition"; I can not, he rightly holds, expect 
him to follow me in any assumption that results in identifying a cake 
with its recipe, or any material product with the formula for its 
manufacture. I certainly do not propose any such identification. It 
is not in the region of perceivable existences that the line is the defi- 
nition, but in the region of logical entities, the region of if — then 
relations; and on page 132 I am accurately quoted: "In geometry, 
the line is the definition, although in architecture [i. e., in buildings] 
it is a straight edge of structural matter. ' ' 

Professor Pitkin's assertion that "The definition, in so far as 
it is a pragmatic entity, is related to the straight line precisely as the 
recipe of a cake is related to the cake," and his invitation to some 
pragmatists to be candid and say so, are well put. I do no object 
to this manner of statement. In the cook booh the cake is the recipe. 
That is the only kind of cake that can possibly be there ; it is an if — 
then cake. In geometry the line is the definition; it is an if — then 
entity. But the cake in the cook-book is not the cake on the table, 
nor is the line in geometry the straight edge of something in partic- 
ular. The recipe for a cake is one way of answering the question, 
"What is a cake? It is not the way that interests the hungry small 
boy, nor, perhaps, the family physician, but it is the kind of answer 
likely to be preferred by those who are interested in cake technically. 

Whether Professor Pitkin and I are apart in anything more than 
terminology depends, I fancy, on whether he holds that the "per- 
ceived" straight line is a logical entity or an empirical individual that 
conforms to a set of specifications. I admit that my discussion of the 
matter is entirely dialectical, but the discussion is about dialectical 
entities and I do not see how a dialectical control is to be avoided. If 
I am wrong I think that what calls for elucidation is the statement 
that logic is not an existential science. 

Wendell T. Bush. 

Columbia University. 



REJOINDER TO PROFESSOR BUSH 

I AM exceedingly grateful to Professor Bush for having put so 
clearly and decisively the fundamental issue our discussion 
leads back to. He brings before me an aspect of the whole matter 
2 "Concepts and Existence." This Journal, Vol. X., page 686. 
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which, I must confess, has hitherto quite escaped me. I mean, of 
course, the bearing of my own views about perception upon the neo- 
realistic theory that logic is a non-existential science. Before passing 
to a consideration of the problem, I should like to call the reader's 
attention, partly in anticipatory self-defense and partly in innocent 
pride, to the fact that Professor Bush has convicted me clearly of not 
having deduced my theory of perception from a credo of the neo- 
realistic "school." Indeed, he has put me in the difficult position of 
having to reconcile two outwardly hostile opinions — or else of having 
to cast off the less empirical of the two. I do not hesitate to say that, 
if I had to choose between my opinion that we perceive geometrical 
entities and Bussell's demonstration that logic is a non-existential 
science, I should reject the latter; and I should do so on the very 
crude ground that I can see straight lines, but I can not ever be 
absolutely sure about the presuppositions behind Mr. Bussell's de- 
ductions. I say this, not in derogation of Mr. Eussell, but only by 
way of confessing that my own reasoning powers are much weaker 
than my eyes. 

Now, as for the difficulty Professor Bush raises. How can I 
reconcile the fact that I perceive a straight line with the neo-realistic 
opinion (which I have long held) that the objects of logic and geom- 
etry are non-existential? Are the two opinions contradictory? I 
think not. There are two ways of harmonizing them. 

In the first place, we must say that the perceived straight line is 
only an element of a real complex. Its status is similar to that of the 
color of the sky against which the straight ridge pole of a house 
makes a straight line. It is, to use the language of Stumpf, a 
"dependent phase." Now, of such a phase, two propositions hold: 
(1) The straightness is logically independent of the other elements 
of the complex ; i. e., the character is not a function of any of them, 
as variables; and (2) the straightness has properties which are not 
elements of the complex ; i. e., the complex is just the percept, nothing 
more, nothing less, but the properties of rectilinearity are by no 
means all included in the percept. 

Now the object of geometry, as I understand it, is (with respect 
to our chosen illustration) the conditions which "generate" and 
"follow from" rectilinearity. Obviously all these never have been 
and never will be given in a perceived line. But this is a very in- 
sufficient reason for denying that we perceive the genuine straight- 
ness of a line. You might as well say that we never perceive a tree 
because we only see the outside of a few of its leaves and part of its 
bark. In the strict metaphysical sense, we always perceive parts of 
real complexes and we never perceive more than parts of them. 
Our very sense organs, being selective receptors, make this inevitable. 
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I may now state my point in a mildly paradoxical form. Let 
me say that, in strictest metaphysical language, the geometer's line 
is much more than straight; and human eyes see only the straight- 
ness of it. As the physicist's light is more than the glow we see when 
we look into the sun, so are the objects of logic and geometry more. 
Failing to see the number of ether vibrations that constitute red light, 
we do not declare that we can not see real red light ; we say we see 
only the redness of it. So ought we to reason, I believe, in the 
matter of the straight line. 

Let me sum up my answer to Professor Bush 's question about the 
relation between the logical entity and the empirical individual. 
Real complexes contain elements which do not exist apart from at 
least certain other elements, but which are independent variables. 
The conditions of their subsistence are found in other complexes 
which are, in many instances, subsistential only. Thus it happens 
that there may subsist an element which is a part of a real whole and 
also a part of a subsistent whole. It stands in two relational systems 
without prejudice to its identity. The natural sciences investigate 
the real complexes as such. Logic investigates certain subsistential 
complexes whose elements, although present in real complexes, are 
here considered in their other than existential relations. 

In closing, let me venture the guess that some of the difficulty into 
which the critics of neo-realism have fallen is due to differences 
in the usage of the term "existence." 

"Walter B. Pitkin. 

Columbia University. 
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Pragmatism and Idealism. William Caldwell. London: Adam and 
Charles Black. 1913. Pp. yii + 268. 

It seems inevitable that every philosopher who attempts to express his 
insight creatively in the form of a system should sully the purity of his 
product with the taint of his own personality. Enthusiasm over particular 
issues, limitations of experience, " points of view," these all tend towards 
an over-emphasis of one aspect at the expense — or even neglect — of others 
equally significant. And what is true here of the individual is true 
similarly, though perhaps to a less degree, of a school. It is a natural 
consequence, therefore, that success in expression stimulates a critical 
reaction and re-expression; which again in its turn runs the gauntlet of 
criticism, so far as it, too, has suffered from the unintended impress of 
individuality. 

This appears to be the situation at present as to the schools of prag- 
matism and idealism ; and Professor Caldwell as announcer of their claims, 
referee of their contest, and reconciler of their differences, has given us an 



